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has been harmful to our theology, our history, and
our literary criticism. They have a habit of hunt-
ing their hares to death, which calls for the atten-
tion of a literary branch of the R.S.P.C.A., and
their laborious monographs fill the foreground so
insistently that the whole picture is with difficulty
seen.

But this criticism implies no sort of disparage-
ment of the study of the language, and indeed there
is hardly any serious student for whom it is not
almost indispensable.

The claims of Italian are of an entirely different
kind. It is learnt, or should be, because it is in itself
undoubtedly the most beautiful of modern languages
and because it was largely created by one of the
greatest of poets, I retain the conviction which I
expressed twenty years ago, " that, with the excep-
tion of Shakespeare, Dante is $ie poet of all modem
poets who is best worth reading, and incomparably
the greatest writer of any modern language except
English."

Again, to learn Italian is to wish to visit Italy, and
I believe that there is no more laudable wish of its
kind. Dr. Johnson (to quote him once more) may
have been wrong in saying that " a man who has not
been in Italy is always conscious of an inferiority,
from his not having seen what it is expected a man
should see," but it is certain that no one who has
been there can fail to wish that others should share
his experience. There still reigns over Italy the
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